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| At Vineland they find that nothing smooths the 
way to personality development for anyone more than 
to be able to make a genuine and appreciated contri- 
bution to the welfare of the group to which he be- 
| longs. “One of our older boys,” we were told, “had so 
low a mentality that he was like a little child. How 
could he be held responsible for any work? But after 
several tries, one job which just suited him was found 
—picking up fallen twigs, broken branches, litter of 
@ leaves on the lawns. He had no job but that. But he 
was a help in keeping a decent orderliness around the 
School. How he opened out under well-earned praise! 
It was wonderful to see him watch over the grounds, 
dart out alertly to where some dead twigs lay, gather 
them up and look around him with pride in the re- 
sultant neatness. That alertness, that pride, was a 
door to that human soul. Through it he had advanced 
to improvement as marked as that of a boy in the 
band. 


“In short, the members of our school group here 
are human beings, and so have the psychological needs 
common to us all—the need to feel self-respect, to 
earn the respect of others, to some responsibility for 
the common welfare. This is our simple code.” 


DoroTHy CANFIELD 
in Survey Graphic 
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Results of an Inspiration 


JULIA H. BRADLEY, Occupational Therapist* 
Bethel, Vermont 


On a bright winter morning a group of mongolians, mon- 
goloids and low-grade children filed into the Occupational Ther- 
apy Shop for their daily lesson which consisted of winding balls. 
The new director of the department watched this group with 
keen interest asking herself, “Is this all that they can do?” A 
check of the psychological files showed that this group had been 
winding balls for months and in most cases the chief psycholo- 
gist had recommended their being replaced by more trainable 
children. 


One evening weeks later the director while looking at her 
workbasket (a native Filipino work of art) thought; if the 
natives of the South Pacific Isles can produce baskets like this 
and our own Indians make beautiful baskets, why can’t mon- 
golians be taught to do reed weaving? But with what type of 
instruction ? 

After a thorough study of baskets, reed mats and printed 
matter on reed weaving, we set-up some reed bases and selected 
two mongolians to serve as the first laboratory material. We 
made very little progress but continued the experiment until 
we slowly learned the following: 


Prepare bases before instruction period. 


Size of reed. For spokes, No. 5 proved best, No. 6 can be 
used. There was less bending and breaking with a large size. 
For weavers, No. 0 sometimes No. 00, the size depending some- 
what on the amount of strength and coordination in the child’s 
hands. For most beginners the small weaver is best. 


Base construction. Seven spokes No. 5 about 14” long 
bound together, three spokes at right angle to four. Use a sim- 
ple basket center, cut out one spoke in one group of four after 


‘We 5 published in April 1943—-Volume 40, The Training School Bulletin, an in- 
teresting article on “Farm Emergency” by Miss Bradley who was at that time Director 
of Occupational Therapy at the Vineland State School. That article dealt with the 
training of the same children as the current article, thus, making an all year round 
study of those children. These articles have been printed through the courtesy of 
Mr. George B. Thorn, Superintendent of the Vineland State School. 
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they are bound together, leaving thirteen spokes. Continue 
weaving until the center is 214” in diameter. Have care that 
the spokes radiate with even spaces between. This base is im- 
portant and should be set-up by the instructor. The two inches 
outside the 2'4” center is a perfect set-up for teaching single 
reed weave. 


First Lessons. The instructor stands back of the child with 
her hands over the child’s shoulders. Place the base that has 
been dipped in water, in front of the child with a long weaver 
attached. Put the weaver in the child’s right hand and place 
the child’s left on the base, the instructor then takes the right 
wrist in her hand and gently guides the right hand to bring 
the weaver over and under; over and under the spokes at the 
same time helping to turn the base. At the first hint of volun- 
tary effort the hold is relaxed to give the child freedom of move- 
ment. If the guiding is well done the child feels the rhythm 
which is a great help. After a few stitches can be taken with- 
out guiding, the work must be stopped at each mistake to make 
it clear that the stitch is not right. As soon as there is a real 
grasp of what is to be done, place a record sheet on the table 
by the work with two columns, one headed right, the other 
wrong. 

Carefully record the number of right stitches (a stitch is 
over and under once) as the child works and stop at an error. 
This record sheet becomes important to the child and helps to 
correct mistakes. 

Length of lesson. Between five and ten minutes at one time 
but not over ten minutes, followed by a ten minute period of 
diversion provided by the instructor; picture books, blocks, etc. 
The reed work and diversion periods are repeated until the child 
has had three periods of instruction in a morning. 

Time of lesson. The first period of the morning. 

Caution. Last but most important, NO TALKING on the 
part of the instructor. If words must be used limit them to YES 
and NO. Work out the steps of instruction before starting then 
follow the steps each time with no change. Use YES and NO 
the same way each time. If a child looks at the instructor a 
smile is worth a thousand words, for words mean very little to 
this type of person. 

If after using a demonstration one finds it could be im- 
proved, change it and use the new one with new children, keep- 
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ing the original for those who started with it. As a rule chang- 
ing methods while training a child caused confusion. After con- 
tinued training it can be done, as happened with Catherine. (See 
weaving. ) 

After the above method was worked out we found that a 
child in our group learned single weave in about the same time 
that the average child of eight or ten learns it. Some of the 
group took two hours divided into ten minute periods, others 
more time, up to four hours. Single weave was followed by three 
strand weave which they took in their stride. One girl in the 
group was nearly blind and we followed the touch method used 
by the blind. It was slow but a success. This work was planned 
to develop potential qualities the group might possess, the bas- 
kets produced were considered a by-product. 

From here we explored the possibilities of a foot power, two 
harness loom. Loom weaving is a more complicated project. 
We used an ordinary harness loom, threaded with carpet thread 
and a shuttle filled with carpet rags. As in the reed work, the 
child was carried one step at a time until the process was famil- 
iar and when they had learned to tramp, beat and throw shuttle, 
alternating right, left, right, left, and the warp was evenly 
spread, the rag filled shuttle was changed to one filled with car- 
pet thread and the child was started in the following manner: 

Tramp right treadle: X throw shuttle with right hand: ar- 
range right selvage: place weft thread at 20 degree angle: beat: 
tramp left treadle, beat again. With left treadle still down, 
throw the shuttle with left hand: arrange left selvage: place 
weft thread at 20 degree angle: beat: tramp right treadle and 

‘beat again: with right treadle still down: X: repeat X to X 
until desired yardage is finished. When the shuttle became 
empty a lesson in winding a full shuttle was given. Many of 
the group learned weaving in two fifteen minute periods, others 
took up to six hours. The first pieces were used for wash cloths, 
later when the weaving was better they were used for seat and 
back covers on porch chairs, table runners, etc. This warp 
weaving was followed by articles woven with perle cotton. 

While giving the weaving lessons something interesting 
happened. One morning as small Catherine was weaving, one 
of the assistants noted that she tramped the right treadle and 
threw the shuttle with her left hand. Calling the director they 
found the weaving ‘perfect. As this was a new piece the assist- 
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and who had set-up the loom was questioned. She said that 
she was hurried when she prepared the loom and she might have 
made the wrong set-up for Catherine. 


A weaver can set-up a two harness loom in two ways, to use 
right treadle and right hand, etc. (the method used with our 
group) or, right treadle, left hand; left treadle, right hand, 
sometimes called cross method. The right treadle, right hand; 
left treadle, left hand, is the simpler. 


Now we asked the question, “What did Catherine do when 
she found the loom did not operate in the accustomed way?” 
Not knowing we had to draw our picture from a few facts and 
guess the rest. 

The facts. When she tramped the right treadle and threw 
the shuttle with right hand the thread already in the shed came 
out, as she tramped the left treadle and threw the shuttle with 
her left hand more thread came out. Unknown. How many 
times did she do this before she stumbled by accident, onto the 
Cross Method and discovered that, right treadle, left hand; 
left treadle, right hand worked? This mongolian in her twenty- 
eighth year, with a mental age of two years, eight months, rec- 
ognized that something was wrong, observed that it was right 
when she found the correct combination and made the adjust- 
ment to the different method. From then she operated the loom 
with either set-up. 

Training in needlework was successful but our group had 
poor eyesight, so the author feels it is unwise to use needlework 
or any project that might cause eyestrain. 


Net darning using a net with quarter inch mesh and a heavy 
cotton, wool or rayon yarn proved a good project, instruction 
was given by a careful demonstration. 

Garden work. Planting onion sets, disbudding strawberries, 
weeding, thinning, gathering crops and many other garden jobs 
were taught with success. 

Reed weaving should be the primary or first work given as 
it developes their latent abilities of attention, concentration, see- 
ing errors and making adjustments. This last was better devel- 
oped than the other qualities as they adjusted to the group and 
class regulations when the training first started. They never 
forgot what they had really learned and their latent qualities 
continued to develop with each project. 
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How many other projects can be successfully used as train- 
ing material the author does not know. They can be found by 
trial and error. Money, making change, would be an interest- 
ing subject. It is often asked, “Can they be taught to read?” 
Much effort has already been put forth in reading and time may 
show us interesting development even along this line. 


In any training the instructor is responsible for success or 
failure. The mongolian has personality and the instructor must 
have an attractive personality, sense of humor, keen interest, 
vivid imagination and vision to see where the training will lead. 
Add to the above qualifications a knowledge of crafts and it 
should be a well-grounded knowledge for there must be top per- 
formance from the children and fine results are not obtained 
unless the instructor can produce fine work herself. This re- 
quires patience, patience and more patience. 


The perfect instructor, you say! Yes, but as none of us are 
perfect, here is a chance for those who wish to help this inter- 
esting group or for that matter, any group to improve. They 
must be willing to give generously of their time so as to really 
know the tools, their use and the projects to be used as training 
material. They must study the group they are to help train. 
This instructor training can go along with the class work if they 
will put in the necessary hours before and after classes. 

Training is an individual task through the first lessons of 
each project and should continue so until the child can go on 
his or her own. Give plenty of time for study of the projects 
and work out simple, clear demonstrations. It is a fascinating 
game to find only the bare essentials that puts a project across. 
If the training is done with the right spirit, in the right atmos- 
phere, the instructor often finds her mongolian child surprising 
her in techniques and when well-trained their work shows good 
workmanship. 

The author feels generously rewarded with the results of 
her inspiration, in the marked improvement of the group. May 
there be still more material developed for training these little 
people that will give them lives of greater usefulness. 
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The Handicapped Child Meets His 


New Surroundings 


Boyp H. NELSON 
The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


A child on his enrollment at The Training School begins his 
life there by a series of interviews with the principal of the 
school department, the research department, the supervisor and 
a routine examination at the Chandler Hospital. When he en- 
ters his cottage, he begins his first major task in the Training 
A School—adjustment. That task may require a few days to sev- 

eral months. Some children “seem to fit in immediately” while 
others require a longer period. 


By adjustment here we mean the intermingling of the child’s 

existing behavior patterns, ideas and reactions with the stand- 

» @ ards of the group with which the child is now to live. Such ad- 

justments are always necessary on the part of those who change 

from one group to another. This is true whether the individ- 
ual in question is adult or child. 


Our question here is, why do some make the adjustment 
sooner than others? Undoubtedly, there are some children who 
will never be able to become contributing members of any group 
but this comparatively small number need not concern us, since 
it is for the much larger group which can adjust, at least to a 
limited degree, that we make our observation. We would con- 
sider the handicapped child and his adjustment by observing 
one case to discover the salient features of his problems. Pos- 
sibly in this way we may come to some general impressions. 

Bobby is a redheaded, freckled-face boy who is some ten or 
eleven years old. When he came to the Training School he 
brought with him a pair of eyes which have never been properly 
focused in spite of numerous operations to correct the condi- 
tion. Even before Bobby was enrolled in the School he showed 
his negative reaction to authority when, in spite of both father’s 
and mother’s insistence, he refused to obey a simple request. 
Having thus been somewhat prepared for Bobby’s attitude, the 
ie housefather was not altogether surprised when only half an 
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hour after his arrival at the cottage Bobby refused to put on a 
necktie preparatory to going to school. The housefather, not 
wishing to create an upset condition, simply put on the tie. The 
following day a similar incident occurred with the result that 
Bobby became reconciled to wearing the necktie. Indeed, with- 
in two weeks Bobby was initiating wearing his tie, even keep- 
ing it on outside of school when it was not necessary because 
now he was proud to wear it, although, he had previously so 
stoutly refused to do so.* 


Bobby also had difficulty with the other children because he 
could not abide by the unwritten rules which every group set- 
up by which to play. During the first few days Bobby began 
his cottage life playing quietly by himself. A crayon book and 
a box of wax crayons kept him happy. When there were occa- 
sions for social interaction with other boys, there would be at- 
tempted some type of selfish and agressive behavior against 
them and there would inevitably be a disturbance. Routine 
housecare and cleanliness done by a group inevitably gave rise 
to minor and temporary objections. Now several months later 
Bobby has not completely given over his individual play prob- 
ably due in some measure to his poor eyesight nor has he com- 
pletely given over his lack of cooperation which now manifests 
itself in short periods of sulking. 


He was not generous. On one occasion his parents sent in- 
dividually wrapped candies with the specific purpose in mind 
of teaching him generosity and asked the housefather to see 
that their wishes were carried out. Bobby, however, insisted 
that he wanted all the candy. The candy was thereupon put 
away with the understanding that Bobby would have to share 
with others in order to get his own share. It was out of sight 
for possibly eight hours when Bobby came and asked to share it 
with the other boys. He, himself, passed it and was thanked 
by each recipient. Trying to engender a feeling of satisfaction, 
the housefather asked Bobby (or rather wondered out loud) if 
it weren’t more fun to share. After that, Bobby shared more 
willingly every sizeable treat with the other boys. Here we see 
wise handling on the part of the parents who were conscious of 
the need in that area of Bobby’s personality. 


* In all of this, the housefather had been quite unconscious of the fact that wear- 
ing a necktie had been the center of Bobby's most serious behavior attitudes. 
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Much of Bobby’s progress would have been negated had 
not his parents wisely foreborne visiting him during his period 
of adjustment. They did make one short visit in the middle of 
his second week, but, very wisely realized that by visiting again 
in a short time and indulging his emotions during this period, 
they would set up again those very behavior patterns which 
they were trying to break down. At this point a short excerpt 
from a report written at the end of the first month might illus- 
trate his progress in adjustment. 


“Bobby has not completely made his social adjustment in 
living with other boys yet. There are small evidences of his 
progress in that direction, however. Just this morning he helped 
another boy who was having difficulty with his mackinaw hood 
in response for having his own tie tied. I feel that to be an 
excellent and encouraging sign. But to interrupt the trend in 
that direction with a reminder of his former independence (a 
visit with his parents) would only delay the completion of his 
adjustment.” 


Since the main concern of this paper is with the child’s 
social development and training in the cottage, the scholastic 
field will not be entered at all, although, we understand he has 
had some very interesting developments there. 


Having outlined Bobby’s major areas of need, we should 
like to discuss them, trying to discover wherein the causes lay. 
It may seem strange to place so much stress on Bobby’s not 
wishing to wear a necktie. In the home, however, it seemed 
to be one item of contention on which a good deal of time and 
effort had been spent. He had refused to wear a tie and went 
to such lengths with his refusals and concomitant emotional out- 
bursts that often on Sunday morning his parents allowed him 
to go to church without a tie rather than ruin the morning and 
the service for the entire family. This seemed to be the turning 
point of Bobby’s change in attitudes. To have “given in” would 
have set Bobby more firmly in his customary patterns. As it 
turned out, it began the removal of those habit and thought 
patterns. Two weeks after the incident, Bobby’s parents visited 
him. They said Bobby was a child whose eyes had been out of 
focus since birth which had caused him severe emotional strain. 
Several operations had still not completely focused them. He 
had always been a nervous child who couldn’t stand large groups 
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of people around. The family had moved at least once into a 
different neighborhood because the first home had been near 
a school where all the schoolboys passed and the noise had up- 
set Bobby. There were other things to worry over, too. He 
often sat up in bed at night rocking back and forth. At such 
times he required much attention. And so it went. It was the 
description of a family caught up in a circumstance which 
seemed relentless — a machine set to operate according to 
Bobby’s whims. 


No doubt there had been need to handle Bobby with care 
in order not to warp his personality. As the need passes, it is 
important to know how to take the next step. When Bobby 
entered a new environment, he began experimental attempts to 
operate on his usual basis. Realizing this, the housefather in- 
sisted on complete cooperation and it was given. From that 
we found that Bobby’s necktie obscession was unreal and could 
possibly have been dealt with before, that his anti-social atti- 
tude was due to inexperience in social contacts with others 
and, also, to his imperious domination rather than a give-and- 
take attitude within the family. More than likely his rocking 
in bed was a device to secure attention and, that failing the one 
time he tried it at the Training School, he abandoned it. 


We have seen that all of Bobby’s major adjustments had to 
be made away from home and under the very pressing circum- 
stances of cottage life. Psychological tests revealed ages in 
different areas of his personality ranging from around six to 
nearly thirteen years. His lowest scores were in the social fields 
—a result which tallied exactly with our observations of his be- 
havior. 


Bobby, then, we may say was required to learn five new 
attitudes in his adjustment to the Training School and his cot- 
tage: 1, obedience to the authority of those adults who are re- 
sponsible for him and hence a responsibility, very concrete in- 
deed, for his own actions; 2, the idea of generosity and the hap- 
piness of sharing; 3, the idea of being only one of a group and 
not the one for whom the group exists; 4, the idea of being a 
contributing member of his group; 5, the idea of finding satis- 
faction in something he does not wish to do. When he returns 
to his home, he will be a more constructive member of the 
family and will find more satisfaction in being so. Perhaps, we 
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may use this presentation as a supplement to the article in the 
recent Training School Bulletin which was titled, ‘The Cerebral 
Palsied Child—Trained or Coddled?” Can we not ask likewise 
whether our own Bobby, whose handicap was and is in great 
measure, one of eyesight, might not be better served by train- 
ing than by coddling? We hope other departments may report 
on Bobby’s development there. 





Sixty-Ninth Annual Convention 


American Association on Mental-Deficiency 


CLEVELAND HOTEL 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MAY 16-19, 1945 
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Book Review 


LEVINE, MAURICE, M.D. Psychotherapy in Medical Practice. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1942. Pp: xiv+320. 


This book is a systematic, clear-cut, practical introduction 
and guide to methods and problems of psychologic treatment for 
the general medical practitioner and student. Dr. Levine es- 
tablishes the need for this book in the first two chapters pointing 
out that the physician can not escape psychotherapeutic respon- 
sibilities in his practice. Twenty-four common misconceptions 
and seven common mistakes of the unenlightened practitioner 
are considered. In Chapters III, IV and V, forty methods of 
psychotherapy are listed and discussed: twenty-five elementary 
methods, including suggestion, reassurance, advice and giving 
of information; five advanced methods, such as confession, ven- 
tilation and life history discussions, and ten methods to be used 
only by the psychiatrist; e.g. hypnosis, psychoanalysis, and dis- 
tributive analysis. The second half of the book is devoted to 
major problems of application: the estimation of suicide risks, 
the obtaining of psychogenic data, the classification of cases 
and appropriate therapies, the referral of cases, marital and 
sexual difficulties, the management and treatment of children, 
child-parent relationships, and the appraisal of normality and 
emotional maturity. In conclusion, a carefully selected biblio- 
graphy is presented for further study. 


The author’s viewpoint is thoroughly Freudian. The real- 
ity and importance of the unconscious, of emotions, of sexual 
life and of childhood experience in the determination and ex- 
planation of human behavior permeates his presentation. Le- 
vine’s faith in psychoanalysis is indeed very deep for he consid- 
ers that it is the most effective method of psychotherapy at the 
present time, that the future of psychotherapy depends on the 
further use and development of psychoanalysis, and that the 
training of the psychiatrist is not complete without adequate 
training in psychoanalysis. 
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Perhaps this book’s greatest virtue, and one not to be lightly 
dismissed, is its comprehensive presentation of a highly com- 
plex and controversial field of professional activity with notable 
clarity, simplicity, and directness. While written for the phy- 
sician, the practicing psychologist, sociologist, and minister will 
find this a useful guidebook. 


F. Parker Davis, Ph.D. 


The Training School 
at Vineland, N. J. 


Here and There at The Training School 


Our Christmas play is much more than a mere entertain- 
ment. It is an important item in our preparations for Christmas 
and the major event of the days following the excitement of 
Christmas Day. When that Day is past we begin to relax and 
to settle down for another eager year of which the Children’s 
Play is the happy harbinger. What enthusiastic enjoyment it 
brings to its always mentally youthful and appreciative audi- 
ence can be comprehended through the privilege of witnessing 
its actual performance. 


It would seem that from year to year such a traditional 
event might become prosaic or conventional. But our versatile 
producer, Mrs. Nash, always has something new and vivid which 
renders the performance perennially more pleasing and instruc- 
tive. Her imaginative skill somehow always makes the observa- 
tion genuine that this year’s production is unquestionably the 
best we have ever had. While the spirit of the play repeats its 
pleasing flavor, its form and content as well as its changing 
dramatis personae bring ever fresh surprises. 


Mrs. Nash tells us that audience appreciation is not her 
major objective. Her concern is rather with the educational 
and personality values which are so subtly achieved through 
the Christmas Play as a vehicle. As a device for achieving these 
values the Play is a superlative method for providing motiva- 
tion in learning, capitalization of individual talent and coordina- 
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tion of subject-matter. The speaking, singing and acting are 
both major and incidental aspects of such progressive education. 
Equally definite avenues are revealed in the drills, the coordi- 
nated activities, the cooperative behavior, the morale inherent 
in teamwork. 

But more significant even than these are the positive ais- 
ciplinary values involved. You see, Mrs. Nash and The Train- 
ing School really believe in the idea that discipline should be 
expressive rather than repressive. Discipline thus promotes 
self-realization instead of just maintaining order or regiment- 
ing behavior. 

This year’s Christmas Play, “The Toy-Maker,” admirably 
reflects all these assets. Audience enjoyment was almost shout- 
ingly keen; the entre-acte numbers (another educational trick) 
were applauded with appreciative discrimination; the troupers 
relished their roles; the teachers sighed with the contentment 
of justified pride. Only the box office receipts showed no “gate” 
in spite of a full house. 


Behind the scenes our tired impressario wondered :—Was it 
a success? Is the Play worthwhile? Did everyone enjoy it? 
My dear Mrs. Nash, few artists ever can judge the results of 
their own effort. They work too close to their canvasses, and 
even standing at a distance they underrate their achievement 
by reason of their own critical idealism. Your casting alone 
and its revelation of your insight into the children and their 
spiritual personality needs of self-expression is a marvel of art 
that makes mere science humble. A big hand to you behind the 
curtain of this happy and effective demonstration of ‘“‘Happiness 
first, all else follows.” 

—E. A. D. 
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> 
Christmas Sunday Service 
December 24, 1944 
PROGRAM 
Voluntary—“A Christmas Carol” Miss Nellie 
Carol—“Benedicamus Domino” 
Reading—“The First Christmas Story” .............. sitemintameee John H 
Recitation—“At Christ’s Birth? 0000 ecccscccennenneee John R 
Carol—“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
Selection by the Band—“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear” 
Choral Reading—(a.) “Gates and Doors”’ ............. _Jr. Girls Chorus 
Song—(b.) “Thou Dids’t Leave Thy Throne” 
i 2 


Carol—‘We Three Kings of Orient Are” 


Reading—“A Christmas Story” 0 


Song—‘The News of Jesus’s Birth” 


<A 


Barbara, Tony, Walter and Karl 


Choir—(a.) “Angels From Realms of Glory” 
(b.) “There’s a Song in the Air” 


Recitation—“Two Thousand Years”... aa 


Raymond G. 


Selection by the Band—‘“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


Carol—“Silent Night” 
Prayer—“The Lord’s Prayer” 
Doxology 

Benediction 


~ mena 
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The Children’s Christmas Play 


Since the very early days of the Training School the giving 
of a Christmas play sponsored by the Educational Department 
has been one of the outstanding events of the Holiday Season. 


“The Toymaker” our 1944 play which was in every sense 
of the word a children’s play was presented December twenty- 
seventh and again on December twenty-ninth thus giving every 
one at our Colony and at the Training School the opportunity 
of enjoying the play once and a few children to enjoy it twice 
as the opportunity came for them to “slip in” for the second 
performance. 


Seventy-five children were included in the Cast with four 
additional children taking part in the special selections ren- 
dered between the acts, a total of seventy-seven children were 
honord with a place on this very popular program. 


Thinking in terms of those who may be interested in know- 
ing a little more about the Play I am offering the following brief 
description of it and a word or two about what a play means to 
our children both those who are in the audience and thrilled 
with what they are seeing and those in the Cast who are thrilled 
with what they are doing. 


“The Toymaker’” as previously stated was truly a children’s 
play. The dialogue was written well within the understanding 
and pleasure of children. The drills were snappy and interest- 
ing. The music catchy and entertaining and the costumes were 
bright and colorful while the “make up” was almost miraculous 
as it transformed our Eddie into an Emperor and sweet little 
Jimmy into a raucous clown. 


The scenery used with a lovely Christmas tree bright with 
its balls and lights and a big boy size engine and train car 
made the toy shop very real and interesting—Likewise the cele- 
bration, held in a real palace with a throne, pillars and pomp 
gave just the right setting to this scene and as the jolly camou- 
flagers stepped out from the wings the children on both sides 
of the footlights were delighted with the results—laughter—and 
applause. 
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The play was presented in two Acts. 


Act I—Toy Shop scene featured three very interesting epi- 
sodes. The first one was the awakening of the dolls and finally 
of the Toymaker, himself. The second was the visitation of 
Princess Florinda to the Shop and her attempted destruction of 
the toys. The third was the restoration of peace and happiness 
to the Shop through the appeasement of a dissatisfied little 
Prince—When he found in a little one-armed wooden soldier his 
heart’s desire. 


Act II—A Ball Room Scene in the Emperor’s Palace. Here 
a grand celebration is held in honor of the Toymaker who by 
his efforts was able to please the Emperor’s very hard-to-please 
little son and true to his promise the Emperor gives the hand 
of his daughter the Princess Florinda, in marriage to the Toy- 
maker after bestowing upon him the title of Prince Florio and 
everyone we hope lives happily ever afterwards. 

The finale number with seventy-nine children dressed in 
their bright colored costumes marching in drill formation to 
lively music to their places on the stage made an impressive and 
pleasing picture and then, while in this tableau position they 
sang “Toyland” to the accompaniment of bells playing softly in 
the distance. 

Our sweet little play was indeed climaxed with a very fitting 
and lovely ending. 


Between Scenes I and II. 


The Vocal Quartet sang, “O Holy Night.” 
Leon, George, Earl] and Paul 


Between Scenes II and III. 


The Vocal Trio sang, “Away in a Manger.” 
Anna, Agnes and Miss Nellie 


Between Acts I and II. 
The Instrumental Quartet played a beautiful arrangement 


of Christmas Carols. 
Charlie, George, Russell and Clarence 


The rendition of these lovely numbers between the Acts 
made everyone realize that the “Spirit of Christmas” lingers 
in Garrison Hall until the curtain goes down on the last act of 
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the last performance of a Christmas play and how we all love 
to sit quietly in the Kind Old Hall, bedecked, in its Holiday garb 
and listen to these lovely Christmas selections rendered by our 
happy, carefree children. 

ALICE M. NASH 


Cast of Characters 


I aad least sic ia ercicnelieeiiateae Wesley S. 
AR SRT ee ee ee a Ree TRE nee Florence S._ 
The Emperor .................. sansa am abariealaciaaaninals iceleibaiaiebalaab Eddie K. 
EE 
7 Geter Gee Pree ST... Florence R. 
Ee wassalichai Bruce S. 
hail stclinceelonionteiteltebtaanci Albert P. 
The Best Doll .....:..cccconsennn setahennens bce Matilda B. 
EN! ES : 
The One-armed Wooden Soldier 0.0.0.0... cceccscsessscsssceeeees on James H. 
REET eC ee Ce ene an eee NTE eT James R. 
| SEE See ee rN ee Karl S 
ER a ET Te a ne aN eC Joseph N. 


Choruses of Flower Girls, Dolls, Heralds, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen of the Court, Servants, Guards of the Court and dear 
little Toy Soldiers. 


A. M.N. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


All the girls had a nice time over the holidays. Our Christmas tree 
was very pretty and on Christmas we all stood on the front stairway to 
receive our gifts. Some of us had dolls and bears. We all hope everyone 
has a very nice New Year.—M. B. 


We all had nice gifts and such a happy time on Christmas. I thought 
a lot about my two brothers who are in the Service, one is overseas. I won- 
dered how they were enjoying Christmas Day and, also, I thought of the 
little children in the countries where the battles are going on. I think we 
are very fortunate children to live in such a good country.—D. W. 


The Christmas holidays have come and gone and we had a very fine 
time. We sure enjoyed the reception to Santa. It was very fine to see 
Professor Johnstone. The decorations in Garrison Hall and the cottages 
were very beautiful. I want to mention the miniature city made by 
Clifford at Stokes Cottage. I think that this city might be called the Vil- 
lage of Happiness. It was very clever and well planned. Our Christmas 
play for 1944, called “The Toymaker” was very fine and Mrs. Nash and 
Mr. Kelly deserve much credit for producing the play.—H. K. 


Mrs. Hope came to see us on December 27 and we were very glad to 
see her. She gave each of us candy and some cookies and stayed over 
night and went to see our Christmas Play. She said she enjoyed it very 
much and wanted to compliment everybody who took part. We are look- 
ing forward to seeing her again soon.—tE. S. 


On December 22 we started to decorate our cottage for the Christmas 
holidays. Eva, Evelyn and I helped Mrs. Nutt to decorate. We trimmed 
the trees on Saturday night and Sunday afternoon. On Christmas Day we 
had open house for all the visitors who came in to see us. We served tea 
and cookies and candy in the large sitting room whcre we had the tree 
and fireplace. We had twenty-five guests who called. We enjoyed having 
open house with Mrs. Nutt and the guests.—-A. V. 


Everyone at Louden had a grand Christmas Day, from early morning 
when the band came and played the ever beautiful carols until it was time 
to go to bed. Our dinner was delicious and we had quite a few visitors in 
to see our very nice gifts. We thoroughly enjoyed the Christmas play. It 
is always one of the most important events of our holiday season. We 
have quite a few girls who have birthdays in January and are looking for- 
ward to having a nice party to celebrate all of them. 


Last Friday night a group of girls went from Tyler Cottage to see 
the Christmas play, the plot of which was concerned with a toy maker’s 
shop and the toy maker’s absorption in his creations, which finally brought 
him fame and fortune when he succeeded in creating a toy which pleased 
the spoiled young prince. The toy which pleased the prince was a wooden 
soldier with only one arm but despite his seeming hardicap had a most 
martial air and would have won the heart of any boy. This wooden soldier 
became Captain of a regiment having so pleased the prince that the toy 
maker created more, the difference being the members of the regiment 
had two arms but were no more dashing in appearance than their officer. 
There were also toys in the shop including a bear, a clown and dolls. The 
toy maker was knighted by the Emperor and the princess became his bride 
which the Emperor had proclaimed would be the reward. The scenery 


. These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children tor their monthly 
News Sheet. 
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and costumes were very colorful and picturesque and the members of the 
cast are to be congratulated.—M. R. 


One of my sisters recently moved to Philadelphia. She is living in a 
section called Norwood. She had written and asked me if I were taking 
part in our play. I wrote and told her “No,” so she asked me to make 
arrangements to spend the holidays with her. So, the Saturday before 
Christmas, Miss Lapp and I went to Philadelphia on the bus. My sister 
met me at the bus terminal and after doing some last minute shopping 
we went out to her home. My sister has two sons and the older one came 
back with me. He seemed to enjoy our Christmas tree thoroughly. Every- 
one had a very enjoyable Christmas.—M. P. 


The Santa Claus Work Shop delivered to the Christmas Room to be 
given out to the children the following toys: nine sleds, one wagon, one 
scooter, one wheelbarrow, one, three-wheel playboy scooter, one toy truck 
and four games. These were repaired and painted by the boys in the Work 
Shop. 


Nothing gives so much pleasure to so many boys as a good snowstorm 
and this time we got snow on top of a good icy road, so it has lasted a 
long time. Sleds have appeared from everywhere—and have we had a 
good time! Little boys and big boys everywhere you look. Some boys 
never saw snow before and it is fun to see them at first but they soon 
learn how to act. 


I heard a lady say we are unselfih boys—she saw Alex, who has a lame 
leg, watching the boys go by and all at once a big boy came along and 
shouted, “Come on Alex, I'll take you” and so he had a good time, too. 
The older boys look out for the little boys, too. 


Clubs had a vacation over Christmas but are getting back to regular 
meetings now, so are the Scouts. 
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